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©HE DEGOJ^AIPO^ AND FUI^NISHE^. 



[October, 1885. 



WITH MODERATE MEANS. 
By Ella Hodman Church, 

Author of "How to Furnish a Home," etc., etc. 

W fZfND now what is your greatest present 

}"! want in this room ?" 

"A sofa, I think, auntie; and I have priced so 
many that I really ought to graduate in the 
business. But the furniture people seem more 
perverse about sofas than about anything else, and 
the sums they asked for thein fairly took away 
my breath." 

"Very probably, my dear, for you selected, of 
course, the most expensive places in which to 
make your inquiries. I notice that you usually 
fancy that class of furniture, and for this reason a 
thing that might be really cheap, considering the 
expense of production, would seem to you dear." 

*' It always happens that everything I fancy is 
dear, however plain it may be. The sofa I liked 
best did not have a particle of wood about it but 
was just covered all over. I should not think 
such a piece of furniture need cost so much." 

"Possibly you might change your opinion if 
you made the article, for there is a great deal of 
work as well as of hair in the upholstering. Those 
' sleepy hollows ' are not made so comfortable for 
nothing." 

"Well, then, there is aunt Carrie's sofa for 
which she paid $90, and thought it cheap at that ; 
a very small affair and certainly not much up- 
holstered. It appeared to me a dear purchase." 

"Nevertheless, it was really cheap. It is 
mahogany, one of the most fashionable woods now 
in use, and the work is very fine. That oblong 
piece of carving at the back represents a great 
deal of labor, and the back part of the sofa is as 
nicely finished as the front. Bo you remember 
the pretty little mahogany suit covered with blue 
silk plush that we saw at H & W 's 7" 

"Yes indeed! I have reason to remember it, 
not only because I wanted it so, but because the 
man bad the face to ask $100 for the sofa alone." 

"Well, that sofa, although pretty and well 
finished, was not so finely carved as aunt Carrie's 
at $90." 

" But I do not see how I can pay even $90 for 
a sofa out of only $135 for almost everything else 
in the parlor !" 

"I should not think of proposing such a thing 
to you, I was only trying to prove that 'cheap' 
and 'dear' are comparative terms and preparing 
you to appreciate what I have to offer. I saw 
lately in Grund's shop, what might be called an 
undressed sofa, at least it lacked an outer garment, 
being clothed only in unbleached muslin, but it 
looked like a sofa of good family that had strayed 
out of its proper sphere and might be had very 
eheap." 

"What very remarkable things you do find at 
that little German's, autie. Now when I go there, 
nothing seems to be visible but the man himself, 
the bare walls, and some cards and gimps lying 
around. It always appears to me a very unpromis- 
ing place." 

"It is unpromising in itself, I admit, as the 
furniture is all made to order, and Grand depends 
almost entirely upon a few old customers for 
whom he often does work at their houses. Occa- 
sionally, however, one can pick up a prize there, 
something, perhaps, that has not exactly answered 
the purpose for which it was made and Grund is 
obliging even to weakness, he always takes things 
back and gets rid of them the best way he can. 
This sofa to which I intend you shall fall heir, is 
a piece of driftwood of that description and when 
suitably covered it will be very handsome." 

" But what is it like, please ? And what am I 
to have it covered with ? And what will it cost ?" 

1 ' To answer your last and most important 
question first, it will cost $28 just as it is, and as 
it is well made it is at this price an actual 
bargain. It is of the sleepy hollow style, with a 
straight back and bolstered sides, but shows wood 
work at the ends of the sides and along the front. 
This wood work is prettily carved and well 
ebonized, and you had better have it covered with 
a handsome striped velours, in which peacock blue 
is the prevailing color. 

"That sounds magnificent, but isn't the velour 
expensive for a moderate purse ?" 

"No, for that also is a bargain, sent to you, I 
think, to match your sofa. It was bought by a 

small dealer at the assignee's sale of M & Co., 

who always had such beautiful things ; and the 
dealer has put only a very reasonable profit on it. 
The material is fifty inches wide, and it can be 
bought for $3.50 a yard, the usual price ranging 
from $6.00 to $8.00. It will take about four and a 
half yards to cover the sofa, and this will cost 
$15.75. About $3.00 for work, gimp, etc., in all 



say $46.00. This is little more than half of the $90 
sofa which was cheap of its kind, but this kind 
answers your purpose even better, for it furnishes 
more, and it will harmonize with other things." 

"The color, too, is something like that pretty 
little blue plush suite which took my fancy." 

"The velours will wear far better, and as the 
alternate stripe, much narrower than the blue, is 
in silver gray, with a pattern of subdued colors, 
the effect is less monotonous than that of un- 
mitigated blue. I am sure you will like this sofa 
when it is finished, and I would advise your 
getting enough of the material to cover two 
chairs besides. The stripe will come in very hand- 
somely." 

"And can Grund make the chairs, too? They 
must not cost a great deal, the money is melting 
fast Only $88.25 left." 

"Just about what I supposed. You can have 
a chair made to match the sofa for $20 without 
the covering, and for three yards of this you will 
pay $10.50 more ; total, $30.50." 

"But think of it, auntie, all that for one 
chair out of so very little ! How can I furnish the 
rest of the room on not quite $58 ?" 

"Spend $15 more for a low chair of peculiar 
shape, that has a very broad seat and a small, 
upholstered back. One yard of the wide velours 
" will be sufficient for this chair, which is a hand- 
some, odd looking piece of furniture, costing not 
over $19. Next, buy four light ebonized chairs 
with solid buttons at $3.50 apiece. What is there 
left now?" 

"Just $25. What .are we to do with such an 
absurd sum as that ?" 

*' Not bad at all, considering you have a 
handsome carpet, sofa, curtains, and chairs, to say 
nothing of unique wall hangings. Make a mantel 
. cover of the same striped velours, letting the 
plain blue part cover the shelf and making the 
lambrequin of the stripe with a narrow blue edge 
on either side of it. Outline the pattern in gold 
and finish with a fringe to match, in which some 
gold is twisted. Fasten an entire width of the 
blue strip to the wall at the back and let it be 
finished with the large brass nails that are now 
used on handsome furniture. The lambrequin 
may be joined lo the shelf in the same way." 

" What a gorgeous affair it will be ! And I 
like it because it matches the other things while 
offering a variety. Bat what is all this magnifi- 
cence to cost?" 

" We can easily make a calculation. Of the 
velours you need get only half the length of your 
mantel, as both shelf covering and lambrequin 
can be neatly joined in the middle without show- 
ing the seam, and we will allow for this a yard 
and a quarter, costing $4.38. Fringe, gold thread, 
or twist, and brass headed nails may cost $4.00 
more ; the entire expense standing you, I should 
say, in about $8.50." 

"But that seems a great deal when there is 
only $25.00 on hand, for a mantel cover made at 
home." 

"Not at all, for one so handsome, the back 
piece adding greatly to the rich effect and dis- 
playing the articles set against it to the greatest 
advantage. It is very little in comparison with 
the price of what I had selected In its place if the 
money had not vanished so quickly ; an ebonized 
chimney-piece reaching half way to the ceiling 
with a French plate mirror," the center 30 x 40 and 
a smaller one on either side. There were plenty 
of shelves for bric-a-brac, and it would have added 
greatly to the beauty of the room. It is at a 
picture dealer's, who bought it on a venture of a 
man who had failed and who will sell it for $40. 

Its exact duplicate is at G & N 's for 

$55.00." 

" I wish I could have had it, but of course it's 
out of the question. We must have a table, 
though, of some kind and funds in hands are just 
$17.50. What can be done on that amount?" 

"Get one of those little upholstered tables 
with two shelves and proceed on this wise. Grund 
will make you the table of common pine, 26 inches 
long by 18 wide and about 26 inches high, for $2, 
finishing the legs with round pieces of wood to 
make them stand more firmly, and these he will 
ebonize. For $1 more he will cover the whole 
frame, and for this purpose you had better get 
plain velours to match the other in color. I have 
seen it at $2.50 a yard, and as it also is fifty inches 
wide a couple of inches over the length of the 
table or three-quarters of a yard good measure 
will be sufficient. The two shelves must be 
trimmed all around with fringe from two and a 
half to three inches deep, and you will have a 
really handsome table costing you only about 
$S.50, the price of the mantel. Put this between 
the windows for the present, and put on it that 

pretty white Rogers' group that S gave you. 

Over it you can hang the cream of your small 
collection of pictures, A Study of Sweet Peas. 



Now, I think you are the happy possessor of just 
$9.00." 

"Happy, indeed! With so many things still 
needed." 

"The only thing absolutely needed now is 
some kind of center table which I would put very 
much at one side, and I have seen one in that 
beautifully polished wood called cocobolo, which 
you can get for $7. . This still leaves $2 in the 
exchequer " 

"O auntie! excuse me for interrupting you, 
but it is getting to be pathetically absurd." 

"I do not agree with you at all; on the con- 
trary, I have a well earned feeling of triumph to 
have come out so well. My task, however, is not 
completed so long as there is an unexpended dime, 
and I intend to have a table scarf from that $2.00 
and a small portion of the fund that was set aside." 

"Why, I forgot all about that $14.25, and now 
it really seems like a windfall !" 

"I told you to forget about it, and you need 
not think that it will be recklessly expended on 
the parlor now that you have seen fit to remember 
it. We will take from it only what is needed for 
the scarf, and first we must get a yard and a half 
of gold colored plush at $2.25 a yard. Put across 
each end a band of the figured strip in the velours 
(left from the mantel cover), edged on each side 
with about a quarter of its width of the blue, and 
outline the figures with gold as on the mantel 
lambrequin. Finish the ends with tassels of gold 
and a touch of blue, and line with light blue 
silesia. This scarf will cost you, all complete* in 
the neighborhood of $4.00, and I think that every 
one who sees it will pronounce it to be handsome 
and unique." 

"It will certainly he a beauty for the money; 
and now what are we to do with the surplus $13?*' 

"Go over the house with it, and scatter it ju> 
diciously in filling up the little unexpected gaps 
that will appear." 

"The parlor is pretty, very pretty — what there 
is of it. I am not satisfied; but I think it needs 
a great many more things to make it complete." 

"That, you know, was just my idea— not to 
have it complete at' first; because you could not 
do this satisfactorily on so small a sum. It seems 
to me very much wiser to buy only good things, 
beginning with the necessaries, and leaving the 
more ornamental part to be added by degrees. 
You say that you want a cabinet ; but this ia a, 
very indefinite term. You can get one of buhl ex- 
ceedingly costly ; of mahogany, inlaid with brass, 
still beyond your reach ; and, finally, come down 
to one of locobolo, very pretty, and to be had at 
the moderate price of $38. Now I think that to 
get the greatest possible enjoyment out of that 
cabinet, you should work up to it by degrees — 
make special savings toward that object— and want 
it for some time before you can become its lawful 
possessor. It will seem all the more valuable 
when you finally attain it; and so long as you 
have health and strength to do it, you will dust it 
off carefully every morning with a silk handker- 
chief, as much too precious to entrust to Bridget 
or Jane, and feel that you have made a good bar- 
gain in buying it." 

" I certainly want it enough to treat it affec- 
tionately when I get it ; but besides the cabinet, 
auntie, there is not a mirror nor a candlestick in 
the room." 

"You must get a pair of sconces then with 
your first spare cash, for these combine both mir- 
rors and candlesticks on a small scale, and are 
always pretty. Or, you must take your house to 
pieces generally, and spend less on some things 
and more on others." 

"Now I think that will be very interesting, as 
I wish to study all sides of the question ; so, 
please begin." 

Embossed leather.— The most brilliant effects 
are attained by first preparing the ground with 
gold or silver leaf, then painting in strongly the 
raised or embossed pattern with colored glazing 
varnishes. Now tone the background with some 
leading color, or, better, some half tone, by mix- 
ture of tints, using always the colored glazing var- 
nishes diluted with white glazing varnish. As 
these colors dry with great rapidity, an equal 
rapidity is required in laying them. When this 
wash of toning color has been laid evenly on the 
background and over some portions of ornament 
in low relief, leaving bare the remaining spaces of 
bright crude color, pass a coat of white glazing 
varnish over the whole, and complete by sprink- 
ling with gold dust or bronze powder, finishing 
with chamois leather. 



Clocks are set in centers of bronze leaves rest- 
ing on stalks. A marble clock case is surmounted 
by a brass harlequin, enameled in colors, and 
balancing himself on a steel ball poised on an in- 
clined plane. 



